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winter he had admitted that, if the anti-Austrian feeling
kept up; Rumania would not march with Austria in case of
a European war; a treaty of alliance was not enough by
itself; it must have popular support. In the spring he con-
fessed that his country was "in a complete paroxysm/' and
that he was helpless to stem the tide of popular hatred of
Austria.246
This situation disturbed Berlin considerably. It led the
Kaiser to make the Rumanian danger the main subject of
his discussions with Franz Ferdinand and the Austrians on
his visits to Vienna, Miramar, and Konopischt shortly be-
fore the Sarajevo assassination. He hoped that Count lisza
the Hungarian Premier, would make concessions to the
Rumanians in Transylvania. Germany urged that nothing
be done like Conrad's plan of fortifying the Carpathian
frontier which would certainly be unfavorably interpreted
in Bucharest, or like Czernin's schemes for getting the
Rumanian treaty made public.247 But on the whole Ger-
many was inclined to take a less tragic view of the Ru-
manian situation than Austria, and tried to calm the latter's
fears. She hoped that the paroxysm would pass, and that
Rumania would swing back to her traditional loyalty, if
the Triple Alliance Powers did not show too much uneasi-
ness and nervousness. It might be that in case of a Euro-
pean war King Carol might have difficulty in fulfill ing his
out Czernin's reports to Berchtold (April 2, 1914; Conrad, III, 634) that
Waldthausen had no real insight into the situation, allowed the wool
to be pulled over his eyes, and was nothing more than "a human phono-
graph," reporting credulously to Berlin whatever he was told by the
Rumanian ministers, "who are a hundred times cleverer than he." Czernin,
who was not lacking in a sufficiently good opinion of his own astuteness,
says of himself: "Bratianu reports to me daily that I am his real friend,
that he has never been able to speak with a diplomatic representative
so frankly as with me, and all such words. He thinks I am more of a
fool than I really am. . . . But I do not trust him around the corner51
(ibid, p. 786).
246 Waldthausen to Bethmann, Dec. 6, 1913, and Mar. 30, 1914;
XXXIX, 466, 481.
247 GJP., XXXIX, 506, 511, 515 f.